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The Local Angle: 


REGIONAL INFORMATION OFFICES 


The U.S. Department of Labor operates through 10 regional offices located in major 


cities across the country. 


If you want a local angle on a news or feature story 


provided through this service-- or have a direct news inquiry-- you may contact one of 


the offices listed below. 


This listing includes the names, addresses and telephone 


numbers of the Assistant Regional Directors for Information and the states in their regions: 


Region I 


Connecticut 
Maine 
Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 


Region II 


New Jersey 
New York 
Puerto Rico 
Virgin Islands 


Region III 


Delaware 

District of 
Columbia 

Maryland 

Pennsylvania 

Virginia 

West Virginia 


Region IV 


Alabama 
Florida 
Georgia 
Mississippi 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Kentucky 


Region V 


Illinois 
Indiana 
Michigan 
Minnesota 


Ohio 
Wisconsin 





eee eeeeee 


Paul F. Neal 

Room E-308 

JFK Federal Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. 02203 
617-223-6767 


Edward I. Weintraub 
Room 3510 

1515 Broadway 

New York, N.Y. 10036 
212-971-5477 


14280 Gateway Bldg. 
3535 Market St. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 19104 
215-597-1139 


William I. Allgood 
Room 317 


1371 Peachtree St., N.E. 


Atlanta, Ga. 30309 
404-526-5495 


12th Floor 

300 S. Wacker Drive 
Chicago, I11. 60606 
312-353-6976 


Region VI....... 


Arkansas 
Louisiana 
New Mexico 
Oklahoma 
Texas 


Region VII...... 


Iowa 
Kansas 
Missouri 
Nebraska 


Region VIII..... 


Colorado 
Montana 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Utah 

Wyoming 


Region IX...... 


Arizona 
California 
Hawaii 
Nevada 


Region X....... 


Alaska 
Idaho 


‘Oregon 


Washington 


Les Gaddie 

Federal Bldg. §& 
U.S. Courthouse 
Room 7C42 

1100 Commerce St. 
Dallas, Tex. 75202 
214-749-2308 


Neal A. Johnson 
Federal Office Bldg. 
Room 1904 

911 Walnut St. 


Kansas City, Mo. 64106 
816-374-5481 


Ernest E. Sanchez 
Room 16408 

Federal Bldg. 

1961 Stout St. 
Denver, Co. 80202 
303-837-4234 


Tor Torland 

Room 10007 

Federal Bldg. 

450 Golden Gate Ave. 

San Francisco, Ca. 94102 
415-556-3423 


eee Ernest Hood 


Arcade Plaza 

Room 2034 

1321 Second Ave. 
Seattle, Wash. 98101 
206-442-7620 














Week of October 15, 1973 
BLACKS COMPRISE NEARLY HALF OF NEW 
ENROLLMENTS IN MANPOWER PROGRAMS 

WASHINGTON -- About 520,000 blacks were new enrollees in manpower work and training 
programs during the first nine months of the 1973 fiscal year, the U.S. Department of 
Labor has reported. 

Blacks comprised about 46 percent of the more than 1.1 million persons who entered 
manpower programs during the first nine months of the fiscal year. 

Of total enrollments during this period, almost two out of three were members of 
a racial or ethnic minority, according to a recent issue of Manpower magazine. 

The proportion of black enrollments during the first three quarters of the 1973 
fiscal year was about the same as during the comparable period the previous fiscal year. 
Although blacks comprised 46 percent of new enrollments, there was wide variation 

in their representation in individual programs. 

Among adult programs, blacks accounted for 40 percent or more of the new enrollments 
in the Work Incentive (WIN) program, the Job Opportunities in the Business Sector (JOBS) 
program, the Concentrated Employment Program (CEP), and the New Careers program. 

Black enrollment was high in youth programs -- 298,000, or 57 percent, in the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps (NYC) in-school and summer programs and 21,000, or 60 percent in 
in the Job Corps. 

Overall, the five biggest manpower programs accounted for 88 percent of all new 
enrollments of blacks. 

Following are new enrollment figures of blacks in selected manpower programs for the 


1973 fiscal year through March 31, 1973: 


Work Incentive Program (WIN) 58,000 
Concentrated Employment Program (CEP) 29,600 
Institutional Training 25,700 
Jobs Optional Program (JOP) 7,900 
National On-The-Job Training 5,600 


(MORE) 
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Job Opportunities in the Business 
Sector (JOBS) 18,200 


Public Service Careers (PSC) 3,600 
New Careers 2,100 
Operation Mainstream 6,600 
Public Employment Program (PEP) 21,700 


Neighborhood Youth Corps (NYC), 
In-School and Summer 298,000 


Neighborhood Youth Corps, Out-of- 22,200 
School 


Job Corps 20,700 
Other articles in Manpower magazine describe how an employment service project 
draws on varied resources to help ex-convicts and how an office of the Rhode Island 
Department of Employment Security helped to find extras for the filming of "The Great 
Gatsby.""' There is also a report on findings of a study, "The Work Incentive Program: 


Making Adults Economically Independent." 


Manpower magazine is the offical journal of the Labor Department's Manpower 


Administration. Copies are available from the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20204. The yearly subscription rate is $5.50; 


single copies are 50 cents. 











Week of October 15, 1973 

BLACK SCHOOL AGE YOUTH 
IN THE LABOR FORCE, 1972 

WASHINGTON -- In October 1972, about one million more young people were at work 
or looking for jobs than a year earlier, the U.S. Department of Labor reports. 

A report on young workers 16 to 24 years of age appears in a recent issue of’ 
the Monthly Labor Review, published by the Labor Department's Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The article, "Young Workers: In School and Out," reports that in October 1972: 

-- Nearly 1.9 million blacks 16 to 24 years of age were enrolled in school; 

-- More than 2.5 million blacks 16 to 24 years old were not enrolled in school; 

-- Of the 987,000 black male students, nearly 31 percent, or 305,000, were in the 
labor force; 

-- Of the more than one million black men not enrolled in school, 87.3 percent were 
in the labor force, and 

-- Of the 1.4 million black women not in school, nearly 60 percent were in the labor 
force. 


Of all youths 16 to 24 years of age in the labor force in October 1972, students 


accounted for 30 percent -- a somewhat smaller proportion than the previous year, 


but higher than a decade earlier, when the proportion was under 25 percent. 

The study on young workers in and out of school is based on supplementary questions 
in the October 1972 Current Population Survey, conducted and tabulated from the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics by the Census Bureau. 

The Monthly Labor Review is available from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402, at 75 cents a copy ($9 yearly 
subscription) and from regional offices of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


# # # 











Week of October 15, 1973 


BLACKS, PUERTO RICANS GET CHANCE FOR 
NEW CAREERS THROUGH LABOR DEPT. PROGRAM 


NEW YORK -- Blacks and Puerto Ricans and other disadvantaged persons from 


New Jersey and New York will get a chance to enter into paraprofessional 
jobs with the Boy Scouts of America, the U.S. Department of Labor 
‘has announced. 

The Labor Department's Manpower Administration has invested $360,000 
to support jobs and educational training for 60 disadvantaged 
persons -- 30 each for positions at selected local scout councils in 
the two states. The program will run through June 1974. 

Participants will be paid about $100 a week under the New 
Careers project. 

Their workweek will include 22 hours of work experience. The balance 
will be devoted to educational training at local community colleges and 
some counseling. 

On completing the required work experience and educational requirements, 
participants will become full-fledged professionals in jobs previously 
not available to them. The career-ladder positions will demand greater 
skills and offer higher pay. 

Program enrollees, most of whom will be from inner-city areas, will 
be working in their home community areas along with regular professional 
staff members of the Boy Scouts of America. 

The supervised work experience of the pareprofessionals will include: 

-- Meeting community leaders and obtaining support for scouting 
activities; 

-- Concentrated outreach efforts to increase participation of 
disadvantaged youths in scout activities; 

-- Informing parents about activities and recruiting community resources 
for volunteer service; 


(More) 
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-- Teaching volunteers and providing support to volunteers in various 
activities sponsored by local councils. 

"The program not only provides disadvantaged persons with an opportunity 
for jobs and training; it also brings Boy Scout activities to communities 
which have a real need for our services," said William Spronz, program 
director, headquartered at New Brunswick, N.J. 

He added that the New Careers program will allow professionals and 
the paraprofessionals to work hand in hand, each one complementing the 
other's capabilities and potentials. 

The Labor Department's New Careers program seeks to relieve critical 
national shortages of professional service personnel in health, education 
and public welfare fields by opening up jobs for disadvantaged persons 
with built-in opportunities for career advancement. 

Participants must be at least 18 years of age, unemployed, and 
generally must come from families whose incomes are below the poverty line 


as defined by the Manpower Administration. 

















Week of October 15, 1973 


U. S. LABOR DEPT. OK'S MINORITY HIRING 
PLANS FOR CANTON, TOLEDO CONSTRUCTION 


WASHINGTON -- The U. S. Department of Labor has approved voluntary plans to increase 


employment of members of minority groups on construction projects in the Canton and 
Toledo, Ohio, areas. 

The Toledo Plan sets goals for hiring at least 455 additional minority workers in 
15 construction crafts within five years. 

The Canton Plan's goals are for hiring at least 129 additional minority workers in 
10 crafts in that area's construction industry, also within five years. 

Both were developed through cooperation of local contractors, unions and minority 
organizations. 

Bernard E. DeLury, assistant secretary of labor for employment standards, praised 
the participating groups in both areas for their cooperation and commitment to opening 
more job opportunities for minority workers in skilled construction trades. 

There are now 50 federally-approved voluntary -- or "hometown" -- plans to expand 
equal employment opportunity in the nation's construction industry, according to 
Philip J. Davis, deputy assistant secretary of labor and director of the Labor 
Department's Office of Federal Contract Compliance, 

Under these plans, contractors and subcontractors holding contracts of more than 
$10,000 on federally-involved construction projects must exert good faith efforts to 
employ a sufficient number of minorities in the affected trades. Failure to do so would 
result in contract cancellation or debarment from future federal contracts. 

Enforcement is authorized by federal Executive Order 11246, which requires federal 
contractors to provide equal employment opportunity regardless of race, color, religion, 
sex or national origin. 

Davis said contractors operating under voluntary plans are required to observe 
minority hiring goals and timetables on all construction projects in the affected areas, 


however, not just those in which the Federal Government is involved. 
-MORE- 
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Crafts signatory to the Toledo Plan and their goals are as follows: 


Craft and Union 


Bricklayers #3 

Boilermakers #85 

Carpenters #248 and 1139 3 
Cement Masons #886 


o— 


Floor Layers #1457 2 
Glaziers #948 ] 
Ironworkers #55 16 
Lathers #24 ] 
Millwrights #1393 4 
Painters #7 9 
Pile Drivers #1393 2 
Plasterers #7 ] 
Plumbers #50 19 
Roofers #134 2 
Tile and Terrazzo #59 p | 

TOTALS 95 
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Crafts signatory to the Canton Plan and their goals are as follows: 


Craft and Union Ist Year 


Bricklayers #6 
Carpenters #69 
Electrical Workers #540 
Ironworkers #550 
Laborers #521 

Painters #603 

Plumbers #94 

Roofers #88 

Sheetmetal Workers #70 
Teamsters #92 


Jamo mw wr oe 


TOTALS 27 


Contractors and subcontractors will be required to certify in their bids that they 


and the unions with whom they have collective bargaining contracts are signatories to 
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the plans and will fully carry out provisions of the plans. 


Nonunion contractors, contractors whose unions do not subscribe to the plans, con- 


tractors who do not sign and implement provisions of the agreements, and contractors no 
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longer participating in the plans will be subject to parallel equal employment 
opportunity requirements, including goals and timetables, set forth in OFCC-issued bid 
conditions. 

Bid conditions take effect 30 calendar days after the plans' approval and will 


apply on all non-exempt federally-assisted contracts awarded in the respective areas. 


# # # 








Week of October 15, 1973 


BLACK JOBLESS RATE SHOWS LITTLE CHANGE; 
LABOR FORCE PARTICIPATION INCREASES 


WASHINGTON -- The unemployment rate for black workers has shown little change 
in recent months, the U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics has reported. 

The black jobless rate for September stood at 9.4 percent. 

Overall employment rose sharply in September, while unemployment remained 
unchanged. The Nation's unemployment rate was 4.8 percent, essentially the same as in 
June, July and August but well below the 5.5 percent level of September a year ago. 

Total employment (as measured by the household survey) advanced by 700,000 to a 
seasonally adjusted level of 85.1 million. This was the first monthly increase since 
June. Over the past year, total employment has risen by 2-3/4 million persons. 

The number of nonagricultural payroll jobs (as measured by the establishment survey) 
rose by 190,000 to 75.9 million in September. Payroll employment was up by 2.6 million 
from last September. 

The number of unemployed persons was essentially unchanged in September at close to 
4.3 million (seasonally adjusted). Since September a year ago, however, unemployment 
declined by about 500,000. 

Just as the overall unemployment rate held steady in September, there was also little 
or no movement in the unemployment rates for all of the major labor force groups. 

Jobless rates for household heads (2.7 percent), married men (2.1 percent), adult 
men (3.1 percent), adult women (4.8 percent), and teenagers (14.4 percent) were virtually 
the same in September as in the previous three months. 

The rates for white and black workers--4.2 and 9.4 percent, respectively--have also 
shown little change in recent months. 

Similarly, there were no significant changes among the major occupational and 
industry categories in September, with the exception of the unemployment rates for 
construction and agricultural workers, groups whose rates tend to fluctuate widely from 


(MORE ) 
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month to month. However, jobless rates for practically every labor force group were 
below year-ago levels. 

The black labor force, which had been growing at a relatively slow pace since 
early 1972, posted a substantial gain in the third quarter, increasing by 165,000 or 
1.7 percent. In contrast, the number of whites in the labor force rose by only 0.3 
percent. 

Reflecting these developments, the civilian labor force participation rate of blacks 
rose from 59.9 to 60.5 percent, while that for whites remained at 60.9 percent. 

Both blacks and whites experienced employment gains in the third quarter. Although 
black employment growth was proportionally greater, the number of unemployed held 
steady, while whites registered a decline. The black jobless rate, therefore, remain- 
ed at the 9-percent mark for the second straight quarter, whereas the rate for whites 
continued to recede, reaching 4.2 percent. As a result, the ratio of their unemployment 
rates increased slightly to 2.2 to 1. 

Except for a narrowing during the 1969-71 cyclical downturn and initial stages of 
recovery, the black-white jobless rate ratio has generally held at 2 to 1 or more since 
the Korean War period. 

About 170,000 blacks were classified as discouraged workers in the third quarter, 
accounting for about one-fourth of the total number of discouraged workers. Thus, 
although only a little over one-tenth of the Nation's population and labor force are 
blacks they make up over a fifth of the total jobless and an even greater proportion of 
discouraged workers. 

The total civilian labor force, which usually declines sharply in September as young 
persons leave the labor market to return to school, fell less than seasonally and, after 
seasonal adjustment, was up 750,000 to 89.4 million. Most of the increase occurred among 


teenagers (580,000). (MORE ) 
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Employment, likewise, declined less than it usually does between August and 
September and, after adjustment for seasonality, rose 700,000 to 85.1 million. The 
employment expansion was dominated by teenagers, but adult men also posted a gain. 

As a further indication of the teenage contribution to the total September 
employment picture, three-fourths of the over-the-month increase was in voluntary part- 
time employment. 

Since September a year ago, total employment has increased by about 2.8 million 
persons. Adult women registered 1.2 million of this pickup, with adult men (900,000) 
and teenagers (630,000) accounting for the balance. 

The unemployment rate for Vietnam era veterans 20 to 24 years of age declined 
from 10.1 to 7.6 percent in September. Their rate continued to be higher than that of 
nonveterans of the same age (6.5 percent) and those of older Vietnam era veterans. 

The unemployment rate for veterans 25 to 29 years of age was unchanged over the month, 
while that for veterans 30 to 34 increased. 

Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on nonagricultural 
payrolls rose 0.5 percent from August to September, seasonally adjusted. Since September 
a year ago, hourly earnings have risen 6.8 percent. Weekly earnings rose 1.0 percent 
from August to September (seasonally adjusted) and have advanced by 6.5 percent from their 
year-earlier level. 

Before adjustment for seasonality, average hourly earnings increased by 6 cents 
in September to $3.97. This relatively large increase is in line with normal August-to- 
September movements and reflects the exit from payrolls of many young people who had 
lower-paying summer jobs. Since September 1972, hourly earnings have risen by 25 


cents. Weekly earnings averaged $148.08 in September, up $1.45 from August and $8.95 


from a year earlier. 


# # # 











Week of October 15, 1973 
PRESIDENT'S VETERANS PROGRAM EXCEEDS GOAL 


WASHINGTON -- Almost 1.5 million Vietnam-era Veterans were placed in 
jobs or training through the President's Veterans Program during fiscal 
year 1973, Secretary of Labor Peter J. Brennan announced. 

"This exceeds the goal we set for ourselves - 1,371,900 
placements - a year ago," the Secretary said. "The final year-end figure 
of 1,481,000 placements in jobs or training is 8 percent above the goal." 

The Secretary also noted that the Bureau of Labor Statistics reports 
that about 4.1 million Vietnam-era veterans are employed at the present time. 
Moreover, the unemployment rate for Vietnam-era vets in the 20 to 29 age 
bracket was 5.6 percent in July, the same as for nonvets of similar age, 
and well below the 7.3 percent level of July 1972. 

"It is especially gratifying to report we have exceeded our goals for 
the year," the Labor Secretary said, “because those goals were more than 
a third greater than the goals set for the 1972 fiscal year." 

The detailed figures for the year that ended June 30 show that 
placements numbered 395,000 full-time jobs in the private sector by 
public employment services offices; 232,000 in jobs through the efforts of 
the National Alliance of Businessmen; 84,100 in Federal government jobs; 


and 769,700 in employment training programs. 


# # # 











Week of October 15, 1973 
WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX -- SEPTEMBER 1973 


WASHINGTON -- The Wholesale Price Index for All Commodities declined 1.8 percent 
from August to September, before seasonal adjustment, it was announced by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor. 

The downward movement was due to lower prices for farm products and processed foods 
and feeds. 

The index for farm products and processed foods and feeds decreased 6.0 percent, 
principally because of price declines for animal feeds, livestock, grains, and meats. 

Industrial commodities were up 0.5 percent. 

Consumer finished goods, a selection of food and nonfood commodities similar to 
those in the commodity component of the Consumer Price Index, declined 0.7 percent. 

Of the 15 major commodity groups measured by the Wholesale Price Index, 10 increased 
from August to September and five declined. 

In September, the All Commodities WPI was 140.2 (1967=100), 16.6 percent above a 
year earlier; the industrial commodities index was 7.9 percent higher than in September 
1972, and the farm products and processed foods and feeds index was up 39.4 percent over 
the same period. 

On a Seasonally adjusted basis, the All Commodities Wholesale Price Index decreased 
1.5 percent in September. 

Farm products and processed foods and feeds declined 5.2 percent, industrial 
commodities rose 0.7 percent, consumer finished goods were down 0.6 percent. 

In the quarter that ended in September, the WPI rose at a seasonally adjusted 


annual rate of 13.2 percent, following an increase of 23.4 percent in the quarter that 


ended in June and advances of 21.1 and 9.4 percent respectively in the two preceding 


quarters. The annual rate of increase for industrial commodities in the quarter ended 


(MORE) 
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in September was 4.5 percent after an increase of 14.9 percent in the previous quarter. 
The index for farm products and processed foods and feeds moved up at an annual rate of 
35.9 percent in the quarter ended in September, after rising at a rate of 43.2 percent 
in the June quarter. 

Both indexes for agriculture-related commodities (farm products and processed foods 
and feeds) declined substantially in September, following the unusually steep increases 
in August. A decrease of 6.0 percent for farm products principally reflected lower 
prices for livestock and corn; fresh and dried vegetables, live poultry, and eggs also 
declined. The most important increases were for raw cotton and fluid milk. The processed 
foods and feeds index also dropped 6.0 percent chiefly as a result of lower prices for 
manufactured animal feeds, meats, fats and oils, and processed poultry; cereal and bakery 
products and dairy products registered the most substantial increases. 

Increases for fuels, textile products and apparel, metals, and lumber contributed 
about three-fourths of the rise for industrial commodities in September. The upward 
movement for fuels largely reflected price increases for crude petroleum, bituminous 
coal, and electric power. Cotton products and manmade fiber products contributed most 
to the increase for textile products and apparel. The more important increases for 
metals and metal products included iron and steel scrap, nonferrous metals, fabricated 
structural metal products, and hardware. Price increases for softwood lumber caused most 
of the upward movement for lumber and wood products; softwood plywood declined. 

In the pulp and paper group, higher prices for wastepaper and converted paper 
and paperboard products were the principal influences. Machinery and equipment moved 
up at the same moderate rate as in August. Increases for industrial chemicals and 


inedible fats and oils pushed up the chemicals index. Rises for leather and footwear 


(MORE) 
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outweighed declines for cattlehides and footwear cut stock. Household and commercial 
furniture were higher. The principal increases among miscellaneous products were for 
sporting and athletic goods and small arms and ammunition. 

On the downside, a decline for motor vehicles brought the transportation group 
lower. Crude natural rubber quotations dropped, depressing the rubber and plastic 


products index. Prices of some nonmetallic mineral products weakened in September. 


Consumer finished goods declined 0.6 perccent seasonally adjusted from August to 
September. Foods dropped 1.7 percent as prices for meats, eggs, fresh fruits and 
vegetables, and processed poultry declined. Consumer nonfood finished goods rose 0.2 
percent over the month. Within this grouping, nondurable finished goods were up 0.2 
percent as a result of moderate price increases for women's and misses' apparel and 
for both leather and rubber footwear. A net increase of 0.2 percent for consumer 
durables resulted from higher prices for household furniture and a smaller than seasonal 
drop in new car prices. 

Producer finished goods advanced 0.3 percent in September as several types of 
machinery registered price boosts and motor truck prices increased contraseasonally. 
The index for processed (intermediate) materials, supplies, and components (excluding 
foods and feeds) rose 0.5 percent; textile products, lumber, electric power, copper 
and brass mill shapes, industrial chemicals, and leather posted the most important 
increases. Higher prices for crude petroleum, bituminous coal, and wastepaper were 
responsible for most of the 3.3 percent increase in the index for crude materials for 
further processing (excluding foods, feeds, and fibers). 


# # # 








World of Work 


Apprenticeship Programs 
Make Success a Reality 


By PETER J. BRENNAN 
Secretary of Labor 


E.S. of Dayton, Ohio, writes: 
I’ve seen announcements in local 
newspapers about apprenticeship 
and Apprenticeship Outreach. 
What is the difference? 

Dear E.S.: Pride in work and 
quality products go hand-in-hand, 
and there is no better way to 
achieve this quality and pride 
than through the exacting training 
provided by apprenticeship. 
Apprenticeship offers ambitious 
young men or women a tried and 
true way to gain a skill. A person 
in apprenticeship is trained for a 
specific trade, such as carpentry 
or bricklaying. The apprentice 
receives on-the-job and classroom 
training for a period of up to five 
years and is certified as a fully- 
qualified craftsman. In most cases 
a young man or woman (let me 
stress woman, for the program is 
open to all people) wanting to 
enter registered apprenticeship 
must pass a qualifying test. Many 
youngsters with poor educational 
backgrounds have difficulty pass- 
ing these tests. As a result, the 
Apprenticeship Outreach program 
was developed by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. Young people 
recruited for this program are 
given a cram course lasting from 
four to ten weeks. During this 
time they are tutored in subjects 
such as English and math: those in 
which remedial work is necessary 
in order to pass the test. The 
Outreach program has helped 
nearly 23,000 disadvantaged 
youths enter apprenticeships in 
the past six years. By 1973, 
minorities represented more than 
14 percent of all registered 
apprentices. 

*-*** 

S.R. Canton, Ohio, writes: | 

understand that financial aid is 


available under Federal law to 
those people who lose their jobs 
because of natural disasters such 
as floods or hurricanes. Can you 
tell me now this works? 

Dear S.R.: The program to 
which you refer, is called Disaster 
Unemployment Assistance 
(DUA). When the President 
designates a disaster area, the 
Governor of the affected state 
announces the period for filing 
applications for unemployment 
benefits. These benefits are equal 
to what is paid as regular unem- 
ployment compensation in that 
state. Applications must be filed 
at local Unemployment Insurance 
Offices (UI) within 30 days of the 
date on which the Governor’s 
announcement is made. Indi- 
viduals are eligible if they live or 
work (or were scheduled to work) 
in the disaster area at the time of 
the disaster and (1) no longer have 
a job or place to work, (2) cannot 
reach their place of work, and (3) 
cannot perform work due to 
damage to the place of work. 
Funds for this program are pro- 
vided by the U.S. Office of 
Emergency Preparedness and are 
disbursed through the Federal- 
State employment insurance 
system. 


Editor’s note: If you have a 
question regarding job training 
and placement, labor-management 
relations, job health and safety, 
equal employment opportunity, 
wages and hours, employment and 
unemployment, prices and earn- 
ings an other matters involving 
the U.S. Department of Labor, 
send it to: 

Peter J. Brennan 
Secretary of Labor 
“World of Work” 
U.S. Department of Labor 
Washington, D.C. 20210 





Dear Consumer: 


Nursing Homes: 
Care & Rights 


By Virginia Knauer 
Special Assistant to the President 
and Director 
Office of Consumer Affairs 


Are you considering a nursing home for a mem- 
ber of your family? Or is someone you know a nurs- 
ing home patient? Then you are probably aware that 
nursing homes provide a variety of medical, social, 
and professional services including physical therapy, 
dental care and dietary consultation. 

But in addition to medical care, nursing homes 
should provide the patient with other services that 
are not generally spelled out in brochures. I call these 
services “nursing home rights” which any patient 
should expect his nursing home to observe. 


According to the Ameri- 
can Nursing Home Associa- 
tion, there are three basic 
kinds of nursing homes: 
skilled nursing facilities, 
which provide continuous 
nursing service on a 24-hour 
basis for convalescent pa- 
tients; intermediate care fa- 
cilities, which provide medi- 
eal, nursing and social serv- 
ices; and residential facili- 
ties, which provide room and 
board and some social serv- 
ices for persons not capable 
of fully independent living. 
From any of these facilities, 
a patient should expect the 
following: 

@ a nursing home license. 
All states require and issue 
licenses. In addition, all 
states except Arizona require 
that the nursing home admin- 
istrator have a license. 

@ safe surroundings. All 
licensed nursing homes must 
comply with state fire safety 
codes. Nursing homes that 
serve Medicaid and Medicare 
patients must also comply 
with the federally approved 
Life Safety Code. 

@ medical treatment. 
Nursing homes should have 
some arrangement with a 
nearby hospital or with doc- 
tors, dentists, etc., to see 
that patients get all the med- 
ical treatment they need. 

@ privacy and confiden- 
tiality. Nursing homes should 
respect the individual’s right 
to privacy with visitors and 
phone calls, provide individ- 
ual storage space for private 
use, and treat personal and 
medical information as confi- 


dential. 

®@ activities. Each patient 
should have an _ activities 
schedule geared to his inter- 
ests and abilities. 

@ respectful treatment. 
The administrator should be 
available to patients and fam- 
ily members who want to 
talk about special problems. 
Staff members should re- 
spond quickly to patients’ 
calls for assistance. 

@ refunds and receipts 
of valuables. The patient 
should receive a refund of 
advance payments if he 
leaves the facility and a re- 
ceipt of any cash and assets 
entrusted to the home for 
protection. ; 

@a written agreement 
of the date of admission and 
the degree of care to be fur- 
nished, 

In addition to these gen- 
erally accepted rights, the 
Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare (HEW) 
is developing a “nursing 
home patients’ bill of rights” 
specifying the rights of 
Medicaid and Medicare pa- 
tients in these facilities. 

For more information 
about nursing homes, you 
may want to order HEW’s 
booklet Nursing Home Care 
which is available for 40¢ 
through Consumer Product 
Information, Pueblo, Colo. 
81009. You may also want to 
write the American Nursing 
Home Association, 1200 15th 
St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20005 for the pamphlet 
Thinking About a Nursing 
Home. 














Week of October 15, 1973 
FILLERS FROM THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


In the 13th century, Kublai Khan, the great Mongol ruler, decreed 
maximum prices; in 1349, the British Parliament passed the Ordinance of 
Laborers, the first of a series of laws setting maximum wages, according to 
the U.S. Department of Labor. | 

# # # 

Federal, state and local governments are expected to add more than 
4,000 positions a year during 1973-75 in the filed of environmental protection 
and control, according to a report by the U.S. Department of Labor and the 
Environmental Protection Agency. 

# # # 

Wage rates of telephone and telegraph workers had reached an hourly average 
of $4.47 by the end of 1971, 14.9 percent above the level recorded a year 
earlier, according to a study by the U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

# # # 

In October 1972, 36 percent of Hispanic American 16 to 24-year-olds in 
the United States were enrolled in school, compared with 44 percent of whites 
and 43 percent of blacks, according to the U.S. Department of Labor. 

# # # 

The Continental Congress set price ceilings even before the Declaration 
of Independence; the Articles of Association, signed Oct. 20, 1774, provided 
that "all manufactures of this country be sold at reasonable prices," according 
to an article in the U.S. Department of Labor's "Monthly Labor Review." 


# # # 





